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Sheridan), pointed out this fact in 1906. Finally, 
Mr. Sichel underestimates Mrs. Malaprop's in- 
debtedness to Mrs. Tryfort in A Journey to Bath.' 
He admits only three verbal borrowings ( ' ' Thirdly 
and this exhausts the list "). The present writer 
has counted no less than nine such borrowings. 
On page 299 is revealed, in a speech of Sir An- 
thony, an interesting reminiscence from Sheridan 
and Halhed's unpublished comedy Ixion. Even 
more interesting, however, is the identification of 
autobiographical influences in the play. From 
the day The Rivals was first presented writers 
have suggested that Lydia Languish and Captain 
Absolute represented in some measure Miss Lin- 
ley and Sheridan. Mr. Sichel, however, thinks 
otherwise: "Faulkland and Julia . . . are true 
transcripts from himself and Miss Linley. Nothing 
can be more certain." This is ingenious, yet 
critics of the play will not accept so bold a state- 
ment without hesitation. 

Volume Two deals entirely with Sheridan's 
political life, with which, of course, the student 
of literature is less concerned. It is conspicuous 
for three things : the interesting and valuable 
Diary of the Duchess of Devonshire, printed for 
the first time ; generous excerpts from Sheridan's 
famous Begum speech, hitherto regarded as lost ; 
and conclusive evidence that the remarkable state 
document, the Prince of Wales's Letter to Mr. 
Pitt, was written, not by Burke, as commonly 
believed, but by Sheridan. 

In an Appendix is given a "Bibliography of 
Sheridan's Works, Published and Unpublished." 
This is far more exhaustive than any previous 
bibliography, yet is by no means complete. It 
even fails to record the most scholarly edition, 
Professor Nettleton's The Major Dramas of Sheri- 
dan, 1906. The Index is hard to use, and is full 
of errors, both of omission and commission. 

Of the press-work too much can hardly be said 
in praise. The paper is of superior quality, the 
type is large and clear, and the binding, in red 
cloth with the arms of the Sheridan family on the 
sides, is tasteful and pleasing. Most noteworthy, 
however, is the richness of illustration. There 
are forty-seven full-page prints in brown, many 
of them now published for the first time, and 
together forming an invaluable collection of pic- 
torial matter. In addition, there are three fold- 
ing sheets of pedigrees. The publishers, in short, 
have done for the book all that could be desired. 



Joseph Quincy Adams, Jr. 



Oorntll University. 



'On page 251 Sichel observes: "She [Mrs. Thomas 
Sheridan] left two acts of an unfinished comedy, ' A 
Journey to Bath.'" This should read "three acts." 
The reference is omitted from the Index. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 
William Lilly and The Alchemist. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — The two following passages from Wil- 
liam Lilly' a History of his Life and Times are of 
interest as illustrating first, the general situation 
of Jonson's Alchemist, a house left in charge of a 
servant during the prevalence of the plague, and 
secondly, the ridiculous scene (Act in, Scene 5) 
in which poor Dapper is introduced to the Queen 
of Faery. Lilly, it will be remembered, was a 
notable astrologer of his day, half charlatan and 
half the dupe of his own occult learning. His 
Life in its mixture of candor and craft, its real- 
istic anecdote and credulous half belief, is one of 
the most entertaining relics of its time. The nar- 
rative, which is of course desultory in the extreme, 
extends from the year 1602 to 1681, having been 
written by Lilly in the sixty-sixth year of his age 
and addressed "to his worthy friend Elias Ash- 
mole, Esq.," to whom we owe so much in the way 
of the preservation of manuscripts dealing with 
the occult. Lilly's manuscript was first published 
in the year 1715 by Charles Burman. It was re- 
printed in 1774 with the life of Ashmole, and 
again in 1822. 

The situation in this first passage, it will be 
noticed, is precisely that of Lovewit and his ser- 
vant Face, left in charge, even to the Master's 
marriage soon after. It is not even impossible to 
imagine Lovewit as dying, and Dame Pliant 
taking the clever servant for a third husband as 
here. But this is romancing, and in point of 
time the fiction preceded the fact. 

"In 1625, the visitation increasing, and my 
master having a great charge of money and plate, 
some of his own, some other men's, left me and a 
fellow-servant to keep the house, and himself in 
June went into Leicestershire. He was in that 
year of fee collector for twelve poor alms people 
living in Clement Dane's churchyard ; whose 
pensions I in his absence paid weekly, to his and 
the parish's great satisfaction. My master was 
no sooner gone down, but I bought a bas-viol, 
and got a master to instruct me ; the intervals of 
time I spent in bowling in Lincoln' s-Inn-Fields, 
with Wat the cobbler, Dick the blacksmith, and 
such like companions. We have sometimes been 
at our work at six in the morning, and so con- 
tinued till three or four in the afternoon, many 
times without bread or drink all that while. . . . 
In November my master came home. My fellow- 
servant's and my diet came weekly to six shillings 
and sixpence, sometimes to seven shillings, so 
cheap was diet at that time. 
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" In February of that year my master married 
again (one who after his death became my wife). 
In the same year he settled upon me, during my 
life, twenty pounds per annum, which I have en- 
joyed ever since, even to the writing hereof." 

As to the second extract, it will be recalled by 
readers of Jonson that Dapper has been promised 
by the alchemist, Subtle, and his "fence," Face, 
a sight of " her grace " his " aunt, ' ' queen of the 
fairies, who is to make him her heir and perform 
for him other wonders. His eyes are bound "with 
a rag," and he is pinched to the music of a cit- 
tern, until he throws away all his valuables to the 
last half-crown of gold 

" about my wrist, that my love gave me 
And a leaden heart I wore sin' she forsook me." 

Surprised in the midst of these incantations, a gag 
of gingerbread is thrust into his mouth and he is 
locked away in an unmentionable place. 

Lilly's passage represents the serious belief of 
the day on which Jonson' s farcical scene is 
founded. 



any thing he desires ; amant seereta, fugiunt 
aperta. The fairies love the southern side of 
hills, mountains, groves. Neatness and cleanli- 
ness in apparel, a strict diet, and upright life, 
fervent prayers unto God, conduce much to the 
assistance of those who are curious in these ways." 

Apropos of this last compare The Alchemist, 
Act I, Scene ii : 

Subtle. 

O, good sir I 
There most a world of ceremonies pass, 
You must be bathed and fumigated, first. 

Sir, against one a clock, prepare yourself, 
Till when you must be fasting ; 

And, put on a clean shirt : you do not know_ 
What grace her grace may do you in clean linen. 



F. E. SOHELLIKG. 



University of Pennsylvania. 



' ' Since I have related of the queen of fairies, I 
shall acquaint you, that it is not for every one, or 
every person, that these angelical creatures will 
appear unto, though they may say over the call, 
over and over, or indeed is it given to very many 
persons to endure their glorious aspects ; even very 
many have failed just at that present when they 
are ready to manifest themselves ; even persons 
otherwise of undaunted spirits and firm resolu- 
tions, are herewith astonished, and tremble ; as it 
happened not many years since with us. A very 
sober discreet person, of virtuous life and conver- 
sation, was beyond measure desirous to see some- 
thing in this nature. He went with a friend into 
my Hurstwood ; the queen of fairies was invo- 
cated ; a gentle murmuring wind came first ; after 
that, among the hedges, a smart whirlwind ; by 
and by a strong blast of wind blew upon the face 
of the friend ; and the queen appearing in a most 
illustrious glory, ' No more, I beseech you, ' quoth 
the friend : ' My heart fails ; I am not able to 
endure longer. ' Nor was he : his black curling 
hair rose up, and I believe a bullrush would have 
beat him to the ground. 

"Sir Eobert Holborn, knight, brought once 
unto me Gladwell of Suffolk, who had formerly 
had sight and conference with Uriel and Raphael, 
but lost both by carelessness ; so that neither of 
them both would but rarely appear, and then 
presently be gone, resolving nothing. He would 
have given me two hundred pounds to have as- 
sisted him for their recovery, but I am no such 
Those glorious creatures, if well corn- 



man. 



manded, and well observed, do teach the master 



Inclitb Abti a Eaddoloib la Vita. 

To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sies : — In a passage of Carducci's A lie fonti 
del Glitumno, which is largely inspired by Ver- 
gil's "Praises of Italy," it occurs to me that 
there exists an allusion, and that the understand- 
ing of the allusion is necessary to a grasp of the 
" psychological moment" that produced the lines. 
It is the final invocation to Italy : 

" £ tu, pia madre di giovenchi invitti 
A franger glebe e rintegrar maggesi 
E d'annitrenti in guerra aspri polledri 
Italia madre, 

Madre di biade e viti e leggi eterne 
Ed indite arti a raddolcir la vita, 
Salve I a te i canti de l'anticalode 
Io rinnovello. ..." 

The italicized line is a relic of Carducci's enor- 
mous erudition, an erudition which he utilized in 
all his poems, and which he acknowledged where 
possible within his verses, 1 or, in the most impor- 
tant cases, in special commenting notes. It is 
this erudition that gives him the very high rank 
he holds among Italian epic poets. For the epic 
of art, in the narrow sense of the term, must be 
at bottom a work of erudition. It will be a great 
epic or a failure according as the erudition is 
artistically interpreted. The works of Trissino 
and his followers are note-books of history dis- 

1 Of. the splendid citation from Goethe at the end of 

Qaira. 



